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Mr. Dougals Account of the Bourbon Family. 


T amoment when the public attention is so much at- 

tracted tothe royal house of France, the following brief 

and authentic account of that family may be not unwelcome 
to many readers. 

Lewis XVIII. so unexpectedly called to the regal throne 
of France, may be reckoned the 34th prince of his family, 
which is of great antiquity. 

Upon the death of Louis V. the last of the race of Charle- 
magne, in 987, the nobles of France chose Haugh Capet, count 
of Paris, and a grandson of Robert, king of France, who 
died in 923. The succession to the throne was continued, 
by regular descent, through thirteen sovereigns, and ended 
in Charles IV. surnamed the Fair, who died in 1828. Of 
these princes, Louis VII. or the Young, who passed over 
to England us heir to the crown, in consequence of the disor- 
dersin the time ‘of King John, laid the foundation of the 
claim of the kings of France to the sovereignty of England. 
He died in 1180. Louis IX. commonly styled Saint Louis, 
who became king in 1226, is celebrated for his zeal and exer- 
lions in the crusades. 

Upon the decease of Charles IV. in 1328, without heirs 
male,(and females were incapable, by the Salic law, of suc- 
ceeding to the crown,) the sovereigaty was transferred, in 
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right of blood, to Philip VI. the grandson of Philip Ul, 
by Charles, who was named Valois. Philip VI. was succeeded 
in 1350 by John, who was made a prisoner, in the renowned 
battle of Poitiers, by our Black Prince, and brought to Lone 
don. Thehouse of Valois terminated with Henry IIT, assas. 
sinated at St. Cloud by a fanatic monk in 1589; being the 
thirteenth prince of his family. 

Upon the death of Henry ILf. the crown of France was 
claimed by Hevry IV. king of Navarre, and the first sove- 
reign of the braneh of Bourbon. This branch proceeded 
from the house of Valois, by Robert, a son of St. Louis, who 
married Beawix, the daughter of John LILI. duke of Bur. 
gundy, and heiress of Agnes of Bourbon. Robert died in 1317, 
leaving a son, Louis I. duke of Bourbon, in whose favour, for 
signal services performed to the King Charles LV, that lord- 
ship was erected into a duchy in 1327. His son James of 
Bourbon, count of La Marche, was wounded in the battle of 
Cressy,and fell into the hands of the English, with John of 
France, at Poitiers. 

Charles L. of Bourbon, was by Francis I. of France, created 
duke of Vendome. On the death of the too famous Consta- 
ble of Bourbon, who had gone over to the party of the Em- 
peror Charles V. the duke of Vendome became chief of 
the branch of Bourbon, and first prince of the blood royal. 
By Jane of Albert, daughter of the king of Navarre and 
prince of Beara, he left a son Antony, who succeeded to his 
mother’s dominions. Being appointed lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom of France, on the death of Francis IIL. the 
husband of the murdered Mary Queen of Scotland, in 1560— 
Antony of Navarre commanded the royal army employed 
against the protestants, who had chosen for their chief his 
own brother, the prince of Conde. 

Dying in the siege of Rouen in 1562, Antony left a suc- 
cessor, Henry king of Navarre, afterwards the justly celebrated 
Henry IV. of France, who married first Margaret of Valois, 
daughter of Henry IL. but this union being declared null and 
void, he next married Mary of Medicis, daughter of Francis, 
grand duke of Tuscany. 

Being educaied by his mother in the protestant religion, 
Hlenry of Navarre was opposed in his succession to the 
throne by the popish party in France, by far the most power- 
ful. Finding it impossible to obtain his birth-right while 
he continued a Calvinist, Henry, by the advice of his ablest 
counsellors, although themselves of the same religious opie 
nions, conformed to the Roman profession; but by the 
celebrated edict published at Nantes, in Britanny, he secured 
to the protestants the full and free enjoyment and exercise, as 
citizens 
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citizens of France, of all itheir rights and privileges, religious 
aod civil. r 

Distinguished alike by gallantry and conduct in the field, 
and by benevolence in private, his project and endeavours 
to procure and establish a system of universal peace in the 
great Christian commonwealth of Europe, deservedly en- 
tiled him to the endearing appellation by which he was 
known in France, le bon Henry Quatre. His success in arms, 
however, the tranquillity he obtained and maintained at 
home, nor his many private and useful virtues, could secure 
Henry from the dagger of the assassin. He fell in his carriage 
in the centre of Paris, by the hand of Ravaillac, at the age of 
57,in the year 1610, leaving his dominions to his son Louis 
XIII. then only nine years of age. 

This prince, who, an accaunt of his pious and equitabie 
dispositions, was surnamed the Just, married Anve of Austria, 
daughter of Philip If. of Spain. His reign was almost 
one continued course of warfare, at first within his king- 
dom, from the illegal and oppressive measures of his minis- 
ters, especially of the Cardinal de Richelieu, against the 
protestants ; and afterwards abroad, with Spain and. Savoy, 
Rochelle, the bulwark of the protestants, was compelled 
in 1628 to surrender, after a very memorable siege and 
blockade, during which .an inefiectaal and inexplicable at- 
tempt was made on the part of England to carry relief to 
the garrison. The war with Spain iasted twenty five years ; 
and by the pacification, the provinces of Roussillon, in the 
south, and Artois, in the north, were added to the dominions 
of France. 

Dying in 1643, Louis was succeeded by his eldest son the 
celebrated Louis XIV. tien only four yeats and a half ald, 
the queen mother being appointed regent. He was crowned 
in 1054, and married Mary Theresa,eldest daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain, agreeably to an article of the famous treaty of 
the Pyrennees. The long reign of this prince was dis- 
tinguished by so many important and splendid establishments, 
fur the encouragement of the arts, of literature, and of com- 
merce, by successes so brilliant and reverses so humiliating, 
as in some measure to justify Voltaire in designating the 
agein which he flourished as the siecle de Louis Quatotze. 
Towards the close of his reign, when infirmities and failares 
inclined him to austerity and superstition, Louis was in- 
duced, by impolitic and illiberal courtiers, to annul al! the 
wise and equitable stipulations of his giandfather in favour 
of his protestant subjects. To this measure, the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes already mentioned, most of the 
other states of Europe were indebted for colonies of in- 
dustrious, ingenious, and worthy l’'rench protestants. A party, 
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accustomed to the fine linen manufacture, transplanted them. 
selves even as far as to Edinburgh, where they settled 
a suburb, to which they gave the name of their native pro. 
vince, Picardy, now absorbed and lost in the rapidly in. 
creasing augmentations of our northern capital. That the se 
rious, and in some respects the irreparable injury sustained by 
the manufactures and commerce of France, from the ex. 
patriation of so many of the most useful and valuable citizens, 
excited any compunction in the breast of Louis, we are 
not told ; he is, however, known to have, in his dying counsels 
to his family, confessed qu’il avoit trop aime la guerre; 
that he had been buc too much addicted to war; a confes 
sion and a conviction equally unavailing with respect to him. 
self, as disregarded by his successor in the throne. It is 
nota little remarkable, that Louis XIV. (than whom, from 
political situation and connections, as well as from per. 
sonal dispositions and habits,'no’ prince could possibly bea 
more determined supporter of the assumed, as well as the 
Jegal dignity of kings,) was among the first of the sovereigns 
of Europe to treat with Cromwell; and he eveti wore mourning 
at his death, 

Louis XIV. died on the Ist of September, 1715, aftera 
reign of no less than seventy-two years, of which sixty-one 
had elapsed after he became his own master ; and the crown 
descended to his great grandson, Leuis XV. then a boy of 
five years and a half. 

The eldest son of Louis XIV. Louis the dauphin, died in 
1711, leaving three sons. The eldest of these, Louis, duke 
of Burgundy, died in 1712, and was succeeded in the title of 
dauphin, belonging tothe presumptive heir of the crown, by 
his youngest son the duke of Anjou, then two years old, who 
afterwards became Louis XV. of France. 

The second grandson of Louis XIV. Philip, also duke of 
Anjou, claimed the crown of Spain in 1700, upon the death 
of Charles If. without heirs, in right of his grand-mother, 
asister of Charles, who appointed him to succeed, in pre- 
ference to his elder brother, heir apparent of the crown of 
France ; in order that both kingdoms should vever be under 
one and the same sovereign. The claim of the French 
prince was vigorously but unsuccessfully opposed by the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, as the nearest male heir of the 
deceased Charles of Spain, in whom expired the branch of 
the house of Austria, established in that country, from the 
time of the Emperor Charles V. The contest between these 
claimants is commonly styled the war of the succession, in which 
our Queen Anne, as might be supposed, powerfully resisted 
the pretensions of the house of Bourbon. Puilip of Anjou 
became the fifth king of Spain of that name, .and was. the 
father 
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father of Charles II]. who, dying in the. beginning of 1789, 
was succeeded by Charles [V. whose resignation in favour 
of his son Ferdinand VIL. was the commencement of the 
troubles under which Spain has groaned for these several years 
past, and in fomenting which the conduct of the late ruler 
of France was characterized by perfidy the most unprincipled, 
and cruelty the most atrocious. 

Louis XV. succeeded io his great grandfather, on the 
first of September, 1715, aged ooly five years and a_ half, 
uader the regency of Philip, duke of Orleans, born in 1674, 
his near relation being the sun of the brother of Louis XIV. 
Louis XV. after a long reign of fifty-nine years, died on the 
10h of May, 1774; and his successor was his grandson, 
the late beneficent but unfortunate Louis XVI. 

This last monarch, born on the 23d of August, 1754, bore 
the title of duke of Berry, until the death of his father, whea 
he obtained that of dauphin, belonging to the lineal heir from 
father to son of the crown of France. This happened on 
the 20th December, 1765: and on the 16th May, 1770, he 
marned Mary Antonietta Josepha Jane, sister of the em- 


peror of Germany, born on the 2d November, 1755. Louis | 


Was consecrated and crowned on the 11th June, 1775, at 
Rheims, in Champagne, originally the capital of the dominions 
of the Franks, and where that ceremony had been usually 
performed, down from ‘the coronation there of Hugh Capet, 
in the year 987. 

Louis XVI. had ason Louis, born on the 221 October, 
1781, and declared dauphin ; but living only a few years, 
the title pas ed to another son, Louis Charles, duke otf 
Normandy, born on the 27th March, 1785, the unhappy 
infant now’ no more, but known by the name of Louis 
XVIL. after the murder of his father. Upon hts death, the 
present Louis Stanislaus Xavier, his eldest uncle, laying 
aside the titles of count of Provence and mensicur, assumed 
that of Louis XVIIL. a title to whieh bis claim bas just 
been publicly and spontaneously recoguised by the Freach 
Nation, 

Louis XVI. had also a daughter, Mary Teresa Charlotte, 
called Madame, born on the 19th December, 1778: vow mar 
ried to her cousin-german, Louis Antony, duke of Angou- 
leme, eldest son of the count of Ariois, her father’s youugest 
brother, who, when the count of Provence claimed the 
regal title, assumed that of monsieur, applied to the nearest 
collateral heir to the crown, ‘Tne younger son of the count 
of Artois, is Charles Ferdinand, duke of Berry, born on the 


* 24th January, 1778, and still unmarried. The duke of Angouleme 


has no issue. 
Titchfield-street. J. DOLGAL. 
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The melancholy History of Rose Woodland. 


RELATED BY HERSELF. 


. 


(Concluded from Page 672.) 


HEN I was well enongh to leave my chamber, I was 

kindly visited by Mr. Wilson, the gentleman who 

had so charitably befriended me in my extremity, I endea- 

voured to speak my acknowledgments, but he kindly silenced 

me ; and in about a fortnight I bad nearly recovered my health 
aad strength. 

I then assured him that I neither hoped nor wished for 
eay thing more in this world, than to be established in some 
reputable mode of earning my own subsistence—how humbly 
was immaterial ; [ deserved not any indulgence of my pride, 
and desired only the means of support for my baby and my- 
self. I added—that before I could properly solicit his recom- 
mendation, it became me to disclose to him those fatal errors 
by which [ had plunged myself into the misery that had over- 
whelmed me. 

He was charmed with what he termed my candour; but I 
could not fancy that there was amerit in what I felt to bea 
duty: he told me that my sincerity was every thing to him ; 
but he dreaded, and he was evidently distressed as he spoke, 
that it would little avail in compensating for the weakness of 
my conduct, with these females to whose notice and employ 
he could bope to recommend ne—females, of whose virtue be 
was sorry to observe, too large a portion consisted in establish- 
ing the most rigid rules of judgment for those of their own 
sex who had gone astray. 

My heart sunk within me at this account. I had before 
been keenly alive to doubt and uncertainty, respecting the 
possibility of my gaining a tolerable livelihood, from my 
want of skill in elegant works; and those of mere utility, [ 
well knew would but scantily furnish me with bread, and decent 
clothing. 

While all things were in this hopeless. state with me, Mr. 
Wilson, after some preparation, acquainted me that he loved 
me; offered me his name—his protection—afluence—every 
thing but marriage. Awakened, as I had been, from the dreams 
of error, 1 was now perfectly aware that this was not an 
idle ceremony. I felt, moreover, that although my heart was 
filled with gratitade for my benefactor, it yet beat with some 
remains of love for that unworthy object by whom I had ‘been 
deluded and deserted, 

Yet 
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Yet indigence, and the world’s rejection threatened me 3 
kindness arrayed in affluence, allured me ; giatitude urged, 
and maternal love impelled. 

I blush to confess that these motives caused me to hesitate 
on his proposals; bat finally, L rejected them. Nothing 
could exceed the tender and attentive kindness of Mr. Wilk 
son; but the objections before mentioned would, I was 
full well assured, poison the source of peace, and thougi { 
might be cherished and beloved, [ was certain that 1 should 
be wretched. 

Feeling an unconquerable repugnance to accept of any 
further pecuniary obligations from Mr, Wilson, | privately 
arranged a plan with a person whom I bribed to secrecy, and 
retired to a place at some little distance from London, devoting 
my days to iadustry, poverty, and penitence. 

[entered into the humble ewpioyment of working under 
a mantua-maker in a small line of business, and for four years, 
by means of great diligence and frugality, IL kept wyself just 
above want. My child was the smiling soother of all my cares, and 
in her were now centred all the remains of vanity that still lurked 
in my bosom. I indulged wyself in attiring her with a neatness, 
and even delicacy, rather beyond what I could prudently 
afford; and to this last spark of vanity, I conclude it was, that 
I owed the loss of her. One day that she had been playing on 
a green, at a little distance from the house, | missed her— 
and soon afterwards heard that some gipsies had been seen 
passing through the village. What I then suffered from the 
agony of grief, and have since endured from the extremes of 
penury, would pierce your gentle heart with anguish but to hear 
of. I was for afew days delirious; and about the same time 
the kind-hearted woman for whom | worked was taken il, 
and died withina fortnight. After this, thrown as [ was once 
more on the wide world for pity and subsistence, aud robbed 
of my only joy, 1 cared not what became of me. At last, 
humbling myself before Heaven, I acknowledged that I had 
deserved to suffer—and submitting myself to its decrees, I 
roused my mind once more to patience and exertion. 

A poor woman, who lived near me, obtained a painful liveli- 
hood by washing clothes. She was in search of an assist- 
ant, and reduced as [ now was to absolute necessity, I en- 
gaged myself in her service, and continued thus to labour for 
some years, ‘till we at length removed to London, where my em- 
ployer had hopes of a more advantageous establishment ; but 
where bad debts, and a ard landlord, reduced her almost to 
beggary. She could now only earn a precarious subsistence, 
from chance employment by the day. I endeavoured to do 
the same; but my frame, and state of health, were unequal 
tosach fatigue. {soon became known to a few compassionate 
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ladies, who had employed me on different occasions ; but 
my life was a scene of the deepest distresses of poverty, occa- 
siovally relieved .by chari'y, but frequently forgotten or un- 
known; aod it was after a long fit of illness, which had ex- 
hausted what small resources, and even what little credit I 
possessed, that the fear of being starved to death,drove me forth 
into ihe street to beg for food; when Heaven, in its mercy, 
surely forgave my offences, and repaid me for. half my suffer- 
ings past, by conducting me to you. 

Rose Woodland related her melancholy tale to some kind 
hearted ladies, who had been made acqueinted with her 
distresses, and most liberally relieved them. ‘They procured 
her a situation, as a housekeeper, in the family of a lady of 
rank, where she lived as comfortably as her preceding mis- 
fortunes would allow: Besides which, she had the satisfaction 
of recovering her daughter, who had been stolen by the gip- 
sies, and of seeing her placed in a respectable place of servi- 
tude, in a fatnily where she had an opportunity of improving 
herself, and where her morals were protected, and she had 
the advantage of good examples, and a regular attendance on 
the duties of religion. 





CHARACTER OF BUONAPARTE. 


BY A GENERAL OF HIS STAFF, AND WHO WAS CONSTANTLY 
EMPLOYED NEAR HIS PERSON FOR THE LAST FIFTEEN 
YEARS. 


F Boonaparte had known how to limit the part which he 
had allotted to himself, he would bave been placed by 
posterity amongst the. greatest.men. The means of being 
s0, were pointed out to him by a captain of the 64th regi-« 
ment, who wrote this letter-to him after the victory of 


Marengo :— 


“ Consul—-What bounds will you now set tog’our glory? 
Conqueror of the greatest states in Europe, what more is 
necessary? A sceptre? Sooner or later it would become a 
rock on which you would perish, Your repatation is made, 
consolidate your triumphs, consul ; believe me, | am your 
friend. Trust nothing more to chance. One action alone, 
great, sublime, and worthy of you, can place a seal upon 
your glory, give peaceto Europe, and create friends for you 
throughout the world. Go to the iegitimate heir of the throne; 
say to him—* Sire, [ come.to place in your hands a sceptre, 
of which an atrocious crime deprived your family, I restore 
it to you ia all its splendour, victory has healed one part of its 
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wounds, and the wisdom of your reign will cure those which 
remain. Come, and pass through the ranks of the brave army 
which f have long conducted to victory,and which is still ready 
to die in the service of your majesty.’ Now, consul, if true 
glory has any charms for you, it is within your grasp. A pure 
and anmixed happiness becomes your portion, and I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing the first man of the age loaded with 
fortine and honours.” 


_ This letter was signed Bost Montbrun. This real friend of 
Buonaparte perished in the battle of Austerlitz. His widow 
is still at Paris. 

Buonaparte was seated when he received this letter. I 
wasemployed in cutting the leaves of a new pamphlet on 


the System cf Coinage. He had. scarcely read the letter: 


when he rose up, appearing much moved, and without pay- 
ing any attention to me, walked about the room, rapidly 
saying, “ What does this officer ask of me? He cannot 
surely expect it. Does he believe me ? Nevertheless, he is 
tight—yes, that he is—fortune, honours, immortal.” He 
pronounced this last word twice, then stopped before the 
window, which was shut, and played with his fingers on the 
glass, all the time talking to himself, but then [ was too far 
off to distinguish his words. A minute after, he sat down 
again, placed the letter under a lion of porphyry which was 
onthe table, and asked me for the pamphlet, which I gave 
tohim. He tried to read it, but presently after, threw the 
bovk down on the table, and approached the fire. An officer 
announced Cambaceres, who immediately appeared. I re- 
tired. The coach of the first consul was direcily called. 


Cambaceres and he descended, and I again entered the 


cabinet. My first care was to look if the letter was still 
where the consul had placed it, and, contrary to my ex- 
tation, I found it there. I trembled in all my limbs, 
ut, at last, ventured to read and take a copy of it, after 
having, as muci as possible, secured myself from a sut- 
prise. 
In reflecting on this adventure, I have always been convinced, 
that if atthe very moment when he finished the letter, an 
eloquent advocate for the Bourbons had presented himself, 
Louis XVIII. had recovered the crown, Buonaparte, loaded 
with dignities and fortune, would have ranked with the first 
captain which the world has produced, and Europe would not 
now have to regret the loss of ten millionsof men. What has 
confirmed me in this opinion is, that the first consul took no 
steps against Captain Bost Monbrun, to whom he granted the 
cross of the legion of honour. 
Vol, 54, 5M It’ 
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It may excite some astonishment that Buonaparte forgot 
to conceal the letter of the-captain. Ia general no one 
was better able to conceal a secret than he was, vor was 
any one less communicative, but circumstances sometimes 
put bim into such a state, that he said and did things which 
discovered the greatest secrets. Nothing better proves this 
than the affair of baron de Kolly, who attempted to carry 
off the prince of the Asturias, who was detained at Valencia, 
The secret report of this conspiracy was found squeezed 
up in liis breeches pocket. I have one more instance, 
which shows that it was in the power of any one who was 
continually near his person to obtain many secret and valua- 
ble papers. 

The same writer confirms the opinion, that Buonaparte’s 
design upon the crown of Spain was opposed by some of 
his ministry, who gave him io writing their reasons for their 
opinion. 





Mrs. Graham's Description of a Hindoo Lady. 


V Y sister and I paid a visit to Shahab-o’dien’s harem, but 
4¥4 could by no means prevail on the cazy to admit any of the 
gentlemen of our family. In the lower part of the house 
we saw a number of Mussulmans sitting cross-legged, with 
cushions at their backs, in the different apartments, perfectly 
idle, rarely even speaking, and seeming hardly able to exert 
themselves so far as to put the betel into their mouths. We 
ascended ta the women’s apartment by a ladder, which is 
removed when not in immediate use, to prevent the ladies trom 
escaping, aod were received by the cazy’s wile’s mother, 
a fine old woman dressed in white, and without any ornae 
menis, as becomes a widow. Shahab-o’dien’s mother, and the 
rest of his father’s widows, were first preseuted, then Fatima 
his wife, to whom our visit was paid, and afterwards his sisters, 
some of them fine lively young women. They all crowded 
round us to examioe our dress, and the materials of which 
it wis composed. They were surprised at our wearing so 
few ornaments, but we ‘oll them it was the custom of our 
country, and they replied that it wos good. L wos oot sorry 
thrit they suo openly expressed ther CULLOSITV, as it gave 
us a better opportuaity of gratitying oar own, ‘The apartment 
in which we were received was about twenty feet square, 
and rather low, Round it were swmalier rooms, most of trem 
crowded with small beds, with white waslin curtains 5 these 
were nd “particulaly clean, and the whole suite semed 
civse.aad disegreeable. Mustof the women were becomngly 
ss dressed. 
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dressed. Fatima’s arms, legs, and neck, were covered with rings 
and chains; her fingers and toes were loaded with rings ; 
her head was surrounded. with a fillet of pearls, some strings 
ot which crossed it several ways, and coufined the hair, which 
was knotted up behind. Qn ber forehead hung a cluster 
of coloured stoves, from which depended a large pearl, and 
round her face small strings of pearl huag at. equal distance.s 
Her ear-rings. were very beautiful; but I do not like the 
custom of boring the hem of the ear, and studding it all 
round with joys, nor could even Fatima’s beautiful face recon- 
cile me to the nose jewel. Her large black eyes, the cheshme 
ahoo, stag eyes, of the eastern pyucts, were rendered more 
striking by the black streaks with which they were adorned 
and lengthened out at the corners; aud the palms of her 
hands, and the soles of ber feet, and her nails, were stained 
with hinua, a plant, the juice of whose seeds is of a deep red 
colour. 

Fatima’s manner is modest, gentle, and indolent. Before 
her husband she neither lifts her eyes nor speaks, and hardly 
moves without permission fromthe elder ladies of the harem. 
She presented us with perfumed sherbet, fruit, and sweet- 
meats, chiefly made of ghee, poppy-seeds, and sugar. Some 
of them were tolerably good, but it required all my good man- 
ners to swallow others. Prepared as [ was to expect very 
little from Mussulman ladies, l could not help being shocked 
to see them so totally void of cultivation as I found ihem, 
They mutter their prayers, and some of them read the koran, 
but not one in a thousand understands it. Still fewer can 
read their own language, or write at all, and the only work 
they do is a litthe embroidery. They thread beads, plait 
coloured threads, sleep, quarrel, make pastry, and chew betcl, 
in the same daily round ; and it is only at a death, a birth, or 
a marriage, that the monotony of their livesis ever interrupted, 
When [ took leave, L was presented with flowers aod paung, 
(chunam and betel-nut wrapped in the leat of an aromaiic 
plant,) and sprinkled with rose- water, 


As visits in the east are matters of ceremony, not of 
kindness, they are considered as a burden on the visitor, from 
which the person visited rei eves tim, as soon as he is satisfied 
with his company, by oréering refreshments, or offering the 
paung, which isasignalto depart. The bighest affiont one 
can offer to an oriental, is to refuse his betel. Bernier tells 
a story of a young nobleman, who, to prove his loyaity, took 
and swalluwed the paung from Shah Jehan, though he knew it 
to be poisoned. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


SURREY SUMMER ASSIZES. 





FAGG v, CHANDLER. 


Rhee was an action by the proprietor of a Salisbury stage, 
against a toll-gate-keeper on the road, for wrongfully 
sto) ping his coach and horses at a toll-gate, in December 
last, in consequence of which a horse caught cold and 
died. 

Mr. Marryat stated the case. On one of the very severe 
nights last winter, the long coach from Salisbury was come 
ing through the gate near the town, whea the defendant, 
who was the gate-keeper, demanded nine shillings as for 
the arrears, and 1s. 6d. for toll that night. The guard re- 
fused to pay the arrears which were demanded for tolls 
due for passing the gate after hours; but he tendered the 
Js. 6d. for the night’s toll. This the defendant refused, 
and detained the coach above an hour. The consequence 
was, that the night being bitter cold, and the horses heated 
with a sixteen mile stage, one of them caught a cold, of 
which the animal died. The learned counsel stated the law 
to be this—that the gate-keeper had only a right to stop 
the horses for the toll of the day ; and however just his claim 
might be for arrears, that having once given credit for them, 
he could not afterwards detain the carriage or horses for the 
payment. 

he coachman and guard of the Salisbury coach proved 
that the defendant was lessee of the tolls ; that he demanded 
Qs. for the toll—7s. Gd. for arrears, and 1s. 6d. for the toll of 
the night. The guard disputed the 7s. 6d. but offered 10 pay 
him the 1s. 6d. which the defendant refused, and detained the 
coach above an hour. 

One of the passengers stated, that he was anxious to get 
forward, and himself offered to pay the turnpike to end the 
dispute ; but the defendant was obstinate in insisting upon the 
whole suw, in consequence of which the passengers left the 
coach, and waited at a neighbouring public-house near an hour, 
shivering in the cold, at near twelve at night, before the coach 
was suffered to pass the gate. 

A farrier saw the horses the next day, and found one of them 
witb the hair turned all the wrong way, from waiting inrintense 
cold, that the eye-lids and lashes were swelled 1o an uncommon 

degree, and notwithstanding all his care, ina few days the 
horse died. 

For the defendant, it was contended, that this disease might 
have been brought on by former exposure to cold by stopping 
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at inn-doors in that inclewent season. Three wiinesses were 
also called to state thacthe —uard offered only Od.aud vot Is 6d. 
as was stated by the witnesses for tue plaid. Verdict for 
plainufi—Damages 4). 





= 


HEREFORD ASSIZES. 
IMPORTANT TITHE CAUSE. 


AT the above assizes came on to be tried, a cause of very 
great importance to the community, particularly to the cleigy, 
wherein the executors of the late Rev. Dr. Ford, principal 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxiord, were plauwulls ; and Miss Racester, 
of Cripplegate, near Worcester, detendaat. The case appeared 
as follows : 


The defendant being proprietor of a wood containing about 
170 acrvs, situate in the parish of Cradley, in the county of 
Hereford, of which the lace Dr. Ford was rector, gave the 
Jatter notice in December, 1512, of setung out the tithes of 
underwood which she bad been failing, in a part of the wood 
in question, and which were coilecied in pursuance of such 
notice. Previous to the month of May following (the time 
for bark stripping,) defendant apprized the rector by let er, 
that she was about to cut dowy a quantity of black poles that 
grew in the part of the wood from which the tithes of the 
un‘lerwood had been taken ; but that they were not titheable, 
being upwards of 43 years growth, These poles the defendant 
accordingly cut down and carried away, without setting out 
the tithes thereof. The rector dying soon afterwards, the 
plaintiffs, as his executors, brought their action in tue court of 
king’s bench, on the statute of tdward VI. tor substraction of 
those tithes. The plaintiffs produced a great number of 
witnesses, chiefly timber and coppice-dealers, resident in the 
counties of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, to prove 
the wood tn questivn was a coppice ; that it had been regularly 
and progre-sively fallea every fourteen or fitieen years from 
time immemorial; that the black poles were not timber, being 
only from six to twenty inches in circumference ; and that 
they germinated from old stools or stubs The plaintiffs 
fuither proved, that tithes of the same sort of wood, growing 
in the same paiish, had been paid to the rector and his pree 
decessors for a series of years ; and also that a composition 
for the fallages in the wood in question, had been actually paid 
to vias by the defendant aud her father, from the year 1795 
tu 1812. And to shew that such wood was titheable by law, 
the piaini Hs’ counsel quoted several cases on the subject ; 
the chief of which were, Turner v Smith, 2d Gwyl. Cas. 529 ; 
and 
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and Walton v. Lady Mary Tyron, Ambler 133; in the latter 
of which, Lord Hardwicke said, “ that germins, arising from 
old stools, (which was the case of most coppices in Eng: 
Jand,) no tree remained from whence the privilege‘of timber 
was derived; therefore all such kind of wood was titheable ; 
and if wwere otherwise, the clergy would be deprived of great 
part of their tithes.” : 

The cefendant’s counsel, after calling witnesses to prove the 
age of the poles, quoted the 2d Inst. 643, and several cases, in 
opposition to the plaintiffs’ claim; add also contended, upon 
the authority of those cases, and on the statute of the 45th of 
Edward LIL. that “ all trees above the growth of twenty years, 
were exempt from the payment of tithes.” 

Mr. Dauncey, in a reply of great length, in which he most 
ably and successfully combated all the cases aud arguments 
urged by the defer dunt, observed, that the case of Waltons, 
‘Tryon, ever since its determination, had been acted upon and 
recognized as law; and particularly in a recent case in the 
court of exchequer, (the name of which he did not recollect, 
though he had taken a note of it in town,) wherein it was de- 
creed, that an account should be taken of the tithes of coppice 
wood above the growth of twenty years, 

The learned judge, after stating the evidence, and observe 
ing thereon, left it 10 the jury to determine, whether the 
trees In question were timber trees, according to the custom 
of the county. The jury immediately found, that they were 
not umber trees according to such custom. Ona which find- 
ing a verdict was ordered to be entered for the plaintiffs, with 
liberty for the defendant (if she thought fit) to apply next 
term tor the opinion of the court on the question of law, viz. 
whether trees .of this nature, and of the growth of twenty 
years and upwards, are discharged of tithes by the statute 
Sylva Caedua? 





CONSUMMATE IMBPOSTOR. 


N the 12h of August, in the court for relief of insolvent 

debtors, Me Proce Sumth stated, that he opposed the 
discharge of Felix ‘Casar O'Neil O'Hanlon, on bebalf of 
several po rsons wiom he had detiauded by the most’ specious 
and deceitful contrivances. He did not expect his clients 
would gain any pecuniary advantage by keeping the defendant, 
who was a complete beggar, in prisou—but their object was, 
upon public groun.s, to cueck the further career of a man 
why seemed bora to veceive. 
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In February, 1814, a Mr. H , aprivate gentleman, of the 
county of Survey, was with his daughter at Bath, aud travel- 
led to London in a _ post-chaise. The defendant, who repree 
sented himself as just arrived from Passages, where he bad 
made a large fortune, joined them, and bore part of the ex- 
penses. On the road he conducted himself with great pro- 

riety, paying for every thing regulaily, and talking very 
if of his great connexions, particularly with “ Hany 
Clifford,” son of Lord Cifford, and with Lord Wellington, and 
others. The party slept at Salthill, und arrived io town the 
next day. But shortly after, the deteudant pretended that 
his portmanteau, which contained 60,000). in Spanish bills, 
was left at Botham’s, at Salthill, and he imme dliatuly or- 
dered a post-chaise and four and reiurned there, and came 
back to Hatchett’s before Mr. H. had quitted. Upou part- 
ing, the later gentleman invited him to his house, and the 
defendant pretending that he had but aiew days io si yin 
London, said he would come soon. On Sunday, after dine 
ner, he arrived in a hired carriage, and stayed the mgut. 
During the evening be made proposals of marriage to ihe 
daugiter, Miss Elza Georgiana H. and offered to settle 
20,0001. on her immediately. The father was mduced by 
his address to overlook the premature nature of the offer, and 
the lady was married to hin on the 23th of February, 1514, 
he having previously executed a deed, by which he cove- 
nanted to pay 20,000.. in two years to the Honourable H,. 
Clifford and the father, as trustees. Mr. H Ciitiuid was ex- 
pected to be at the wedding, but did not arsive, and bride 
cake was sent to several persons of rank by the defendant's 
direction. ‘Vo carry on the fraud, he purchased on credit 
dresses to the value of 240). of a wiiliner, in ‘Tavistoek-street ; 
and at a linen warehouse in the Surand, he took up QuUl. worta 
of goods, gave a check on Coutts and Co. for 100). receiving 
101 in exchange. Finding, owever, said the counsel, thet 
he should be soon detected, and bids of prey being always 
birds of quick flight, he found it necessary to move about. 
He theictore preieaded that it was necessary for bim to goio 
the great mouufaciaring towns of Birmingham aad Mancies- 
ter, to inake contracts forthe British and Spanish army, he 
being a comimissary 5 aud as the young lady's father could 
not. accompany them, her uncle, brother, and sister, weat 
with them, first to Cheltenham and thea to Bi mineham, at 
wich latter place they staved fve days. Here Mr. O Chane 
lon, in bis assumed eharacter of the rich commussars, wade 
Cuntracts, and bought samples to a large aimount. tle wed 
duced himself to every great deiler ia the towa, and was so 
Well received, that 1 ey proposed it dep iien to wallon 
him wiih public thanks, tor the bencfits conlerred by tier on 
) the 
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the manovfacturing community. He visited a Jarge honée, 
and offered 12,0001. for the house, furniture, aud wines, and 
contrived io borrow 401. of the landlord at the house. After 
staying five days, he offered to pay the bill with a check upon 
Coutts and Co. but this was reiused, ’till the lady’s uncle, who 
was known at Birmingham, indorsed it. 

During the absence of .he party, the lady’s father received 
an anonymous letter from Ireland, stating that the defendant 
was a swindier, from Newry, in the county of Down, and 
that he had four wives in Spain and America. Upon farther 
inquuies, this was confirmed, except as to the other wives; 
and Lord Clifford, upon being applied to, said he knew of no 
such man,and that his son, the Hon. Hugh Clifford, came 
over with him in the packet lately from Pussages, but parted 
with him at Falmouth The defendant, however, called at 
Ugbrook Park, to bring him a silk handkerchief which he 
had left at the inn, and after taking some slight refreshment 
was suffered to depart. On the return of the party from 
Birmingham, the defendant was arrested the 4th of March, 
1814, by the person to whom he had given the 100I. check on 
Coutts and Co, The other draft was also unpaid, and the 
uncle of the defendant’s unhappy wife was obliged to pay it, 
and now appeared against hia. 

It appeared that so far ftom having any real funds, he had 
borrowed GOl. of his father in law, 601. of the uncle, 251. of a 
friend of that gentleman, and various sums of other persons, 
and among the rest 161. of Mr. Botham, of Salthill, pretending 
that be had only Spanish bills. 

The defendant appeared perfectly tranquil during the whole 
of the inquiry ; and upon being questioned as to the gioss 
misrepresentations he had given of himself, said, he was born 
at Newry, aod baptized Felix O'Hanlon, but that General 
O'Reilly, the general in chief of the Spanish forces, was his 
great uncle by the mother’s side, and upon going to Spain he 
was induced by him to be confirmed, and took the other names 
of Cesar O'Neil. 

He seemed a man of consunimate address and great com- 
mand of countenance ; aud said he was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. 








AREFLECTION., 


N impatient temper isa great evil ; it renders the man 

unhappy who is under its impulse, wakes him a very ua* 

pleasant companion, and those yery uncomfortable wio are 
obliged to bear with it. 


6 Anecdote 
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Anecdote of Henry the Fifth, as recorded by Sir T. 
Elyot. 


HE most renoumed prince, Henry the Fift, late king of 
Englande, duringe the lyfe of his father was noted to 
be fierce and of wanton courage. It happened that one of 
his servants whom he favoured well, was for felony by 
him committed, arreyned at the king’s bench: whereof the 
rince being advertised, and incensed by light persons about 
bias, in furious rage came hastely to the barre, where the 
servant stood as a prisoner, and commanded him to be un- 
gived and sette at libertie. Whereat all men were abashed, 
reserved the chiefe justice, who humbly exhorted the prince 
to be contented that his servant might be ardered, accord- 
ing to the auncient lawes of this realme: or if he would 
have him saved from the rigour of the lawes, that he should 
obtayne, if he might, of the king his father, his gracious 
pardon, whereby no law or justice should be derogate. 

With which aunswere the prince nothing appeased, but 
rather more inflamed, endeavoured himself to take away 
his servaunt. The judge considering the perilous example 
and inconvenience that might thereby ensue, with a valyant 
spirite and courage commaunded the prince uppon his 
alleagaunce to leave the prisoner, and depart his way ; at 
which commaundemet the prince beinge set all in a furye, all 
chaufed, and ina terrible maner, came up to the place of 
judgement, men thinking that he would have slain the judge, 
or have done to him some domage: But the judge sitting still 
without moving, declaring the majestie of the king’s place of 
judgement, and with an assured and bold countenaunce, had 
to the prince these words following : 


“ Sir, remember your selfe. I keepe heere the place ot 
the king your sovereigne lord and father, to whome ye owe 
double obedience : wherefore eftsoones in his name, L charge 
you to-desist of wilfulnesse and unlawfull enterprise, and 
from hencefoorth give good example to those which here- 
after shall be your proper subjects. And now, for your 
contempte and disobedience, goe you to the prison of the 
kinge’s bench, where unto [commit you, and remaine ye 
there prisoner, uatill the pleasure of the kinge your father 
be further koowen. With which words being abashed, 
and also wondering at the marvailous gravitie of that 
worshipful justice, the noble prince laying bis weapon aparte, 
doing reverence departed, and went io the kinges bench as 
he was commauaded. Wohereat his servaunts disdayned, came 
and shewed to the king al the whole affayre, whereat he a 
whiles studying, after asa man all ravished with gladnesse, 
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holding his eyes and handes up towardt Heaven, abrayded with= 


a loud voyce: O merciful God, how much am I bound to 
your infinite goodness, specially for that you have given me a 
judge, who feareth not to minister justice, and also a son who 
can suffer semblably and obey justice.” 





AN ANECDOTE. 


HEN Joseph Lancaster was in Ireland lately, he re- 

ceived an invitation to dine at the Castle in Dublin, the 
residence of the lord-lieutenant. The ladies present were 
determined to quiz the quaker ; and one of them, a beautiful 
young woman, attired in the fashionable style of semi- 
nudity, gravely addressing him after the cloth was removed, 
said, “ Friend Lancaster, [ drink to thy broad-brimmed hat.” 
The friend, nothing abashed by this unexpected salutation, 
instantly replied, with great composure, “ I thank thee, friend 
“ Aona Maria ; and, in return, I drink to thy abseut bandker- 


chief.” 





STAG E-COACHES. 


I] N the year 1672, when throughout the kingdom only six stage- 
coaches were constantly going, a pamphlet was written by 
one John Cresset, of the Charter-house, for their suppression, 
and among the many grave reasons given against their con- 
tinuance is the following: : 

“* These stage-coaches make gentlemen come to London 
upon every small occasion, which otherwise they would not 
do but upon urgent necessity; nay, the conveniency of the 
passage makes their wives often come up, who, rather than 
come such long journeys on horseback, would stay at home. 
Here, when they come to town they must presently be in the 
mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats; and by these 
means get such a babit of idleness, and love to pleasure, that 
they are uneasy ever after.” 





A Question, by J. Daw, of Landulph. 


NIVEN x*-++ 4 y*= 2, to find x, y, and z, in whole 
numbers, where the decrease is by one common diffe- 


rence ? 
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THE MARCH OF MIND. 


Written for the Anniversary of the British and Foreign School Sociesy. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


RAS nature smil’d in all her bowers, 
But man, the master work of God, 
Unconscious of his latent powers, 

The tangled forest trod: 

Without a hope, without an aim, 
Beyond the sloth’s, the tiger’s life, 
His only pleasure sleep or strife, 

And war his only fame. 


Furious alike, and causeless beam’d, 
His lasting hate, his transient love; 

And e’en the mother’s fondness scem’d 
The instinct of the dove, 

The mental world was wrapt in night ; 
‘Tho’ some, the diamonds of the mine, 
Burst thro’ the shrouding gloom, to shine 

With self-emitted light ! © 


Oh, how the glorious dawn unfold 
The brighter day that lurk’d behind ! 
The march of armies may be told, 

But not the march of mind. 
Iastruction! child of Heaven and earth, 
As heat expands the vernal power, 

So wisdom, goodness, freedom, power, 
From thee derive their birth. 


From thee all mortal bliss we draw : 
From thee religion’s blessed fruit; 
From thee the good of social law, 
And man redeem’d from brute ; 
From thee all ties to virtue dear, 
The father’s, brother’s, husband’s name; 
From thee the sweet and holy fame 
That never cost a tear. 


Oh! breathe thy soul along the gale, 

That Britons still, in generous strife, 

Knowledge and freedom may inhale, 

The mingled breath of life! 

So shall they share what they possess, 
And show to distant worlds thy charms, 
Wisdom and peace their only arms, 

Their only aim to bless! 











THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


N the morning of life, to the favouring gale, 
When the billows are smooth, and the sky is serene, 
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emperor of Morocco, Muley Soleiman, visited Tangiers, not 
long after the arrival of Ali Bey, to whom he took a liking, and 
whom he invited to follow him to Mequinez and Fez. There 
he observed two great eclipses of the sun and the moon, 
The sultan removed to Morocco, to which capital our traveller 
followed him ; and where he received, from the sultan, a con- 
siderable present, and public honours. He visited Mogadore, 
and returned to Morocco, in which city he suffered undera 
severe illness. 

When he announced his intention to visit Mecca, the sultan 
would have detained him, by the most advantageous offers; 
but Ali Bey, fixed in his purpose, suffered neither the prospects 
of ambition, nor the enjoyment of pleasures, to thwart his 
resolution. He therefore took leave of the sultan, returned to 
Fez, and departed for the Levant. 

The revolution that took place at Algiers, about this time, 
forced him to remain encamped for more than two months inthe 
desert of Angad, surrounded by tribes of Arabs, furiously at war 
with each other, A party of the sultan’s troops, however, es- 
corted him across the desert, and he arrived at Larache, where 
he embarked on board a frigate of Tripoly, October 13, 1805, 
for the port to which the vessel belonged. 

In all his journies, and during his residence in various cities, 
Ali Bey, made astronomical observations, with excellent instr 
ments constructed in London, under his inspection, by the 
most celebrated artists. He also procured all possible infor 
mation relating to places which he could not visit in person ; 9 
that he is enabled to furnish a valuable map of the kingdom of 
Morocco, composed trom nine different plans of routes followed 
by travellers, 

He made also meteorological observations, and examined the 
country through which he passed, as a geologist. He will adda 
plan of the city of Morocco, with other interesting delineations, 
and descriptions of various kinds. He~ made ulso collections 
of natural history, of valuable subjects. He acquired a certaia 
knowledge of ao interior sea in the centre of Africa, reseml- 
Jing the Caspian Sea io Asia; which has since been confirmed 
by Mr. Jackson, the English consul, at Mogador. He is pet 
suaded that the ancient isidad of the Atlantides was the chain 
of mountains still bearing the name of Atlas, then surrounded 
by the sea; and this he reduces to as strict a demonstration a 
the subject is susceptible of. 

In bis passage from Larache to Tripoly, the ship in which he 
sailed was involved in a singular meteor, which he attributes 0 
electricity ; and a few days afierwards he narrowly escaped 
shipwreck froma dreadful gustof wind. AtTripoly he acquired 
the friendship of Pasha Yussuf, and kept the Ramadan (ot 
Mahometan yearly fast of forty days). He composed a descrip 
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tion of the country ; delineated the great mosque, collected 
articles of natural history, and medals. He further observed 
here, a great eclipse of the moon. 

January 26, 1806. He embarked for Alexandria, in va 
Turkish vessel, but was driven by storms to Modon, on the 
coast of the Morea—then io Cyprus, where he resided two 
months: he visited the classical islands of Cytherea, Idalia, 
Paphos, and Amathonte; he ascertained their geographical 
situation, made observations and collections of all kinds, and 
drawings. Here he became acquainted with the Greek Arch- 
bishop Crysanthus. 

He arrived at Alexandria by means of a Greek brig, May 12, 
1806, where he dwelt five months and a half, living in intimacy 
with the Capudan Pacha of the Ottéman Porte, and Moussa 
Pacha. He made a general view of Alexandria, and enlarged 
his collections with a variety of articles. 

Atthe end of October he proceeded to Cairo, which he left 
December 15, with the great caravan for Suez. At Suez he 
embarked for Gedda, on board of an Arab vessel. He paid par- 
ticular attention to the navigation of the Red Sea; to the con- 
struction of the vessels employed in that dangerous passage, 
full of rocks. As these vessels cast anchor every night on the 
Arabian coast, he continued his observations, &c. In the 
night of 5 and 6 of January, 1807, a dreadful storm carricd 
away anchors and cables, and nearly overset the ship. Ali Bey, 
with fourteen others, took to the boat, and landed on a desert 
island, named El-Okadi ; but the vessel escaping destraction, 
he proceeded for Gedda, which he reached January 15. After 
ashort siay he left that city for Mecca, the capital of Islamism, 
where be arrived, January 23. 

Ali Bey continued at Mecca thirty-eight days, during which 
he settled the geographical situation of the town, by means of 
various astronomical observations. He formed a plan of it; 
delineated the temple ; also, (of its natural size) the famous 
black-stone, called Khagera-el-assuad, which receives the vene- 
ration of the faithful in the kaaba, or holy house of God; he 
also made drawings of the sacred places, Saffa, Merua, and 
Mount Arafat. 

During his residence at Mecca, Ali Bey was intimate with 
the Sultan Sheriffe, Ghaleb, who gave him letters for the 
French government. 

Ali Bey, with the Sultan Sheriffe, washed and perfumed the 
interior of the kaaba, which is kept constantly shut, and is 
opened only once in the year, for this sacred service, previous 
tothe arrival of the pilgrims. From this circumstance he takes 
the title of Khaddem Beit Ailah el Haram; “ Servant of the 
closed up house of God.” It is in order to obtain this title, 
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that every new grand seignior of the Ottomans sends the pacha 
of Damascus to sweep the holy house in his name. 

During the residence of Ali Bey at Mecca, the chief of the 
Webabees, Saood, with his two sons, and an army of 45,000 
men, took possession of the city; while with another army, 
still more numerous, he prevented the pacha of Damascus 
from advancing with the great caravan of Turkish pilgrims, 
from Syria. 

The city of Mecca is large and handsome, but situated ina 
desert, without a drop of water except what is obtained from 
two wells, extremely deep; and this is warm and brackish, 
In fact, therefore, Mecca could not exist, without the aid of 
superstition ; which having rendered it the centre of pilgrim. 
age, long before Mahommed, has established in it the operation 
of an immense commerce, independent of the offerings of the 
faith‘ul. This part of the travels of Ali Bey, will prove of the 
greatest interest, because, hitherto, no Christian has obtained 
liberty to visit the holy places, the prophct having expressly 
forbid such profanation—what we have, related by Pitts, 
though authentic, so far as he saw, being communicated 
under many disadvantages ;and certainly being the observa 
tions of a man by no means equal in mind, or in science, to 
Ali Bey. 

Three years after Ali Bey’s visit, the learned German travel- 
ler, M. Seetzen, having become Mussulman, fulfilled the 
duty of apilgrimage to Mecca, of which some detached ac- 
counts have appeared in Europe, but with many incorrectnesses. 
As to what descriptions we collect from Turkisi pilgrims, little 
confidence can be placed in them. 

Ali Bey left Mecea for Jedda, March 2, 1807, and continued 
his journey to Jamboa. 

The Wehabees having forbidden every act of veneration to 
the prophet, prevented all pilgrims from visiting his tomb at 
Medina. Ali Bey nevertheless attempted the journey ; but was 
taken prisoner by these reformers, at Jedeida, in the desert of 
Medina. He was, however, at length sent off, together with the 
Turkish chiefs, and servants of the temple at Medina, who 
were all expelled from the sacred precincts. Ali Bey remarks, 
that the prophet never had any tomb, correctly speaking, being 
buried in a simple manner in the ground; that the temple of 
Medina is not properly a place of pilgrimage, but only of de- 
votion, which the greater number of pilgrims decline. The 
places of pilgrimage are Mecca and Jerusalem. 

Being returned to Jamboa, our traveilersailed among a nume- 
rous fleet for Suez. The details of this voyage are very curious; 
but after a month of navigation, during which he suffered from 
all kinds of disasters, he was obliged to disembark at Ga- 
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diahia, a road on the coast of Arabia, ten leagues south south 
westof Mount Sinai, whence he came by the desert of El-Scad- 
dor to Suez. 

During his passage he observed a lunar eclipse at Wadi Co- 
rondel, Inall his wanderings he continued his observations, 
his collections, and bis drawings. He has laid down a map of 
Arabia, and the Red Sea; nor has he forgot to ascertain the 
levels of the two seas, Kc. 

After a repose of twenty days at Suez, Ali Bey joined the 
granv caravan for Cairo, which city he entered in triumph, 
June 14, 1807. 

July 3. Our traveller left Cairo, with a caravan for Gaza— 
proceeding to Jerusalem, he was astonished at the magnificence 
of the temple built by the Mussulmans on the remains of the 
ancient temple of Solomon. He took a plan and view of this 
temple. This will be ose of the most important points of his 
communications. ‘This temple has never been examined by 
any Christian, and the favhtul preserve a remarkable silence 
respecting it. ‘The structare is called Beit el mokkadeh 
e Scherif; or “ chief Holy House.” I[t is resorted to in 
pilgrimage by the Mussulmans, who consider it as having 
been an object of equal resort from the beginning of the 
world. 

Ali Bey visited also all the holy places of the Ciristians—for 
these places are venerated by the Mussulinans also. When 
close to Bethehem, be saw in broad day a luminous meteor of 
the greatest beauty. 

He visited the sepulebres of Abraham and his family, and 
that of David: he saw the sepulchre of Jesus Christ—but did 
not revere it, neither do any Messulmans; because the Koran 
says that Jesus Christ did not die, [but a phantom ; or Judas, 
was executed in his stead.] 

Ali Bey went on to Acre, delineated Mount Carmel, arrived 
at Nazareth, and continuing his course along by Mount Ta- 
bor and the sea of Galilee, he crossed the. Jordan by Jacob's 
Bridge, (which he delineated) and entered Damascus, August 
22. The commerce and manufactures of this city strongly 
engaged his attention. He further proceeded to Palmyra, 
by the city of Homs, and by that of Hama on the route to 
the interior of Syria. This country is very populous and 
very rich. 

Septemper 3. Ali Bey arrived at Aleppo, and travelling 
with T'artars, crossed the chain of Mount ‘Taurus in Asia Minor, 
centrally ; crossing wlso the chain of Olympus, and the Bos- 
phorus, he arrived at Constantinople, October 21, 1807. He 
has laid down the whole of his route from Cano to Con- 
stantinople. 
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At Constantinople he drew a plan of the mosque of Eyub 
[Job], in which is performed the ceremony of investing the 
new Ottoman Sultan wiih the sword, which is equivalent to 
coronation in Europe: vo Christian bas hitherto penetrated 
into this building. 

Ali Bey left Constantinople December 7, and crossing 
Mount Hemus and the Danube, arrived at Bucharest, io 
Wallachia, December 13, 1807. Here ends the account of 
his travels. 





Additional Particulars of the Island of Elba.* 


6 he: E isle of Elba was peopled long before the use of that 

iron which it furnishes so abundantly was known ; before 
Rowe was built. [n 1778, the isle of Elba contained seaycely 
eight thousand inhabiiants: in 1808 the number amounted 
to nearly twelve thousand. From a comparative calculation 
of the births and deaths, it appears, on an average estimate, 
that the births are equal to one in twelve, and the deaths io 
one in twenty-three. 

The character of islanders is always marked with some 
original traits. Remarkably attached to their native soil, 
the Elboise love labour, and in the hour of common danger 
are all soldiers. Like the early Romans, we observe them 
with equal pleasure and eagerness pass from the cultivation 
of the earth to the toils of the camp. Oltener than once 
they have been seen repulsing the hordes of barbarians 
who sought to invade their country, or reap their harvests. 
Pianosa, whence they procure a large quantity of grain, 
is still red with the blood of Turks slain by them in defence of 
their rights. They have, indeed, been sometimes overcome, 
buttheir despair and boldness have rescued them from the 
horrors of a long.and oppressive slavery. 

The Elboise are of an ordinary height and well made, 
yobust, and of an excellent constitution; they are born 
seamen, are passionately foud of the chase, and of all mauly 
exercises. Their bair is generally black, their complexion 
brown, and their Jooks are lively and penetrating. The active 
and frugal life to which they are accustomed, contributes to 
render them hardy, ardent, and brave, and to preserve their 
health. Although education, which always exercises a direct 
and material influence upon the babits of life, and upon the 
happiness or misery of maukind, is much neglected in the 
isle of Elba; although perpetual revolutions and violent com- 

motions, 


* Vide page 336 of our present volume, 
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motions, which have so often struck at the root of the 
security and property of the people, have imparted to their 
character a singular degree of asperity—the Elboise do not 
inherit that spirit of hatred and revenge which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of some other nations, They have neither 
the ferocity of the gloomy Sardinian, nor the fiery Sicilian. 
They are extremely irritable, and impatient of contradiction ; 
more addicied to superstition than to fanaticism ; and almost 
universally ignorant and credulous. They are, nevertheless, 
endowed with a certain sprightliness of imagination, which 
renders them capable of receiving the strongest impressions ; 
thence proceeds their excessive predilection for extravagant 
and romantic tales, for all that belongs to the marvellous, or 
is connecied with quackery and deception. They are un- 
acquainted with the luxuries of cities. A hat of black straw, 
a white bodice, a short petticoat of red or blue, are the whole 
attire of the women A flower, ribbons, a huge ring, large 
ear-rings, a gold chain: (of which the precious metal is lost 
in alloy) these are the objects of a female coquetry, which is 
not destitute of charms. 

At Elba, the pleasures and diversions of the people are 
not of the livelies: description. Dancing is the favourite 
amusement of the young, but it wants that expression of 
sentiment, that vivacity of movement, and that variety of 
attitude, which are so enchanting in the ‘countries of Rome, 
Naples, Tarentum, Pouille, and Calabria. Even ia the time 
of harvest there is little gaiety; the corn is thrashed out 
under a burning sun, and in the evening we do not hear, as 
on the plains of Tuscany, the violin and mandline announce 
that the toils of the day are at an end—that every heart is 
happy ; the pleasures of the table do not here cause the neigh- 
bourhood to resound with the joyous shouts of tbe labourer. 
The period of the vintage is the carnival of the cultivators of 
the vine. Mirth is then most obstreperons, and while the 
grapes are gathered, echo is taught to repeat the loud notes of 
musical instruments. 

Among the young men, as among the Greeks and Liparois, 
itis a disgrace not to be able to row and navigate a baik. 
They also attach a high estimation to being the best marks- 
man ata butt. The diversions of the women, principally en- 
gaged in the cares of housewilery,and in attending to tle 
catle, are more monotonous than quiet. The language of 
the country is a Patois, of which the radical words are in 
the Tuscan dialect : it is of easy pronunciation, and far from 
disagreeable. The amusement in which the people tate the 
greatest delight, is tha: of the improvisatore, or recitations in 
verse Upon a given subject, on their days of festivity, and in 
their taverns. Robbery is very uncommon: murder stillmore 
1) rare. 
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rare. The number of paupers is very inconsiderable. An 
active inclination to love and succour their fellow-creatures, 
influences the Elboise to diminish, without relaxation, the 
number of the poor, 











Mr. Pinkerton’s Account of a Russian Sect, called the 
Duhobortsi. 


HE name of duhobertsi was given to this sect in 1738; 


the word signifies wrestlers with the Spirit. Theis origin 
is unknown. ‘They were at first severely persecuted, and 
scattered in consequence ; but in 1804 they settled in villages 
of their own. 

The duhobortsi affirm that every external rite, in regard to 
salvation, is of no avail whatever, ard that the outward 
charch, in consequeuce of her corruption, is now become a 
den of thieves. ‘They frequently have meetings among them, 
selves, but have no stated place appointed for this purpose, as 
they account every place alike holy ; heuce these meetings 
are held in the first convenient place they can find. Neither 
do they appoint any particular days for this purpose, account- 
ing all “days alike. Th iey have, therefore, no holidays, but their 
meetings are frequently heid on the holidays appointed by 
the church, when other people are pot engaged in labour ; 
for if they were to work on the holidays of their neighbours, 
they say they should subject themselves to double persecution, 
aod might be represented as disobedient to the laws of the 
ein pire. 

Each of them is at liberty to hold a meeting io his own 
house, and to invite such of his brethren as are near him to at- 
tend. In such meetings, they always sup together; and should 
the brother in whose bouse the meeting is held not be able to 
provide food sufficient to entertain his guests, in that case they 
either send themselves, before hand, provisions for this pure 
pose, or bring them along with them. 

Being assewbied, they salute one another; the men sulute 
the men, and the fe soaien the females, by taking each other by 
the right hand, and thrice bowing and kissing one another; at 
the same time each one pronouncesa short prayer. ‘These three 
bows and three embraces, they performin the name of the three 
one God, to the purifying of the flesh, and to the rooting out 
of pride. TPaey take each other by the hand asa mark of their 
union in love, in calliag, in knowledge of judgment, and of 
the unseen God, who ts within them. 
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In the course of the meeting, they pray one after another, 
sing psalms, and explain the word of God ; but as the greater 
part of them ave unable to read, most of ihis is performed in their 
assemblies extemporaneously. They have no appointed priests, 
but confess Jesus Christ alone to be the only just, holy, pure, 
undefiled priest, separated from sinners, and exalted above the 
heavens ; he also is their only teacher. In their assemblies they 
instruct each other from the scriptures ; every one speaks ac- 
cording to the grace given him, to the admonishing and com- 
forting of his brethren, Even women are not excluded from this 
privilege ; for they say, Have not women enlightened under- 
standings as well as men ? They pray standing or sitting, just as 
it happens. Atthe end of the meeting they again embrace 
each other thrice, as at the beginning, and then separate. 

The virtue which shines with greatest lustre among the duhor- 
bortsi, is brotherly love. They have no particular private pro- 
perty, all things are common. After their settling at the 
Molosnia Vodi, they were enabled to put this in practice 
without any hindrance; for they laid all their private pro- 
perty together, so that now they have one genera] purse, one 
general flock, and their two villages two common magazines 
for corn, out of which every brother takes according to his 
wants. 

They are also hospitable to strangers, and entertain most of 
them at the expence of their society, having a house built for the 
express purpose of accommodating strangers. They are also 
praised for their compussion to such as are in distress : even the 
governors of the places where they live have borne testimony 
to the readiness with which the duhorbortsi assist their neigh- 
bours in affliction. Solomon’s maxim is strictly observed 
among them, “ A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast,” Prov. xii. 10. 

Their children are in the strictest subjection to their parents, 
and, in general, young people among them pay the most 
profound respect to the aged; though, at the same time, 
their parents and elders do not assume any superior power, 
as it were over them, accounting them equal in spirit with 
themselves. 

They have no kind of punishments among them except 
expulsion from their society ; and this takes place only for 
such transgressions as prove the person evidently to have 
lost the spirit of Christianity, since were such a one to remain 
among thein, he would becomea stumbling block to the brethren, 
But as soon as any of them observes a brother guilty of a 
transgression, he reproves him for his fault, according to the 
spirit of the gospel. If this is not Jaid to heart, he is then ad- 
monished before two or more. Should he still remain impeni- 
tent, he is finally brought before the whole society ; after 
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which, in case of con:umacy, he is excommunicated from their 
society. 

[n their society they have uo superior powers, such as magis- 
trates to govern and command ; but the society at large governs 
itself and each individual jn it, and they have neither written 
laws, nor regulations of any kind. 

Their chief dogma is, the worshipping of God in spirit and 
in truth—they hold no particular creed—they confess the 
doctrine of the Trinity—they take the actions recorded in the 
history of Christ, symbolically, as well as historically—they 
allow of spiritual baptism only, to which they assign seven 
degrees—they confess their sins against each other, publicly— 
they do not receive the sacrament of the eucharist. 

They do not bold marriage to be a sacrament. It is consti- 
tuted among them simply by the mutual consent of the parties. 
And as there are no distinctions among the duhobortsi of family 
or rank, so ihe parents, in general, do not interfere in the 
marriages of their children. They kave scarcely any sort of 
ceremony on such an occasion ; a reciprocal consent, and pro- 
mise before witnesses, that the parties resolve to live together, 
is sufficient. Sometimes, however, this mutual consent is not 
made evident till the bride has become amother. But when- 
ever a man is knownto have seduced a woman, he cannot refuse 
to make her his wife, otherwise he is excluded from their so- 
ciety. On the death of one of the parties, the other is atliberty 
to marry again, even a third time, which, however, seldom 
happens ; for they say Christians ought to subdue their sensual 
desires. 

They preserve the memory of their departed friends only by 
imitating their good deeds ; for they neither pray for nor to 
them. They say, the Lord hiuiself will remember them io his 
kingdom. But they do not style the departure of a brother out 
of this world death, but call it a chanze; and hence they do 
not say, our brother is dead, but our brother is changed. 

They have uo particular ceremonies at burial, nor do they 
mourn over the change of their friends. When the duhobortsi 
lived in persecution, they buried their dead in the common bury- 
ing places ; but since persecution has ceased against them, and 
they are known, they bury their dead in their own particular 
burying grounds, 

They believe in original sin—they leave unscttled the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body—they call the theatre the 
school of Satan ; they compare those who dance to geese 5 
they live in a cleanly manner, in their domestic concerns. 

The seven heavens they distinguish by the seven following 
gospel graces. The first heaven is humility ; the second, un- 
derstanding ; the third,self-deuial ; the fourth, brotherly te 
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the fifth, mercy ; the sixth, counsel ; the seventh, love—-where 
God himself reigneth. 

The tenets of this sect afford a reason why the emperor of 
Russia and his sister, during their late visit to London, were so 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the principles and 
vractices of the quakers. They not only visited their meet- 
ings more than once—but the emperor conJescended to receive 
a present of books, explanatory of quaker principles, from 
a deputation from the body ; whom, in return, be informed of 
mavy particulars respecting the duhobortsi. He did more; 
when they were explaining to him the importance of worship- 
ping God in spirit and in truth; laying his hand on bis 
bosom, “ That,” said he, “ is the way in which I wish to 
worship him.” 


Nor must we pass unrecorded a fact, the authority for 
which we have examined, and deem it unexceptionable. 

The Greek church is accustomed to perform on Easter Sun- 
day, a solemn service, in honour of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. As the Russian army was at Paris on the return of 
the day for that solemnity, and could not, therefore, per- 
form their service in a cathedral, they assembled in the 
Place Louis XV. where seven priests did the daties of the 
day. The emperor attended at the head of his army (under- 
stood to be 80,000 men,) with whom he kneeled down to unite 
in a solema thanksgiving to God, for the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

The spectacle made a deep impression on the French 
spectators; who though they could not understand enough of 
the service to join in it, yet could comprehend its general im- 
port: uot a few were affected even to tears. 





Interesting Narrative of two Blind Persons at Brighton, 
who have been Pupils at the Schools for the Indigent 
Blind. 


BY MRS. SYDNEY SHORE. 


q¢@RANCES BABB was born at Taunton, in 1785. Her 

father, who wasa thatcher, died two months before her 
birth ; after which, her mother contrived, with some parochial 
assistance, to obtain a scanty maintenance for herself and 
child, and in 1789, married a second husband, one William 
Selwyn, a seafaring man; in a short time after which, the 
daughter, then four years old, bad the misfortune to lose her 
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eyesight by the natural smal!-pox. Her father in law, Selwyn, 
continued almosi entirely at sea. He died in 1798. 

The mother’s native place was Exeter, where she was 
occasionally after her first husband’s death. The greater 
part of her time, however, she continued to travel about with 
her blind daughter ; obtaining sometimes work, and some- 
times charitable relief, as place and opportunity offered. 
The daughter was endowed with a mind naturally serious 
and devout; aod it was a peculiarly striking circumstance, 
that one constant subject of the prayers of this poor, blind, 
and wandermg girl, night and morning, was that Almighty 
God would be pleased to take her out of her vagrant course of 
lite, and place her where she might be useful; and particularly 
where she might be capable of earning her own and ber 
mother’s maintenance. 

Fler prayers were heard. She attracted the attention of 
a charitable lady and gentleman in 1801, some time after the 
account of the Liverpool School for the Indigent Blind had 
been published by ‘ the Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor.” The answers which she gave to their 
inquiries were so ingenuous and interesting, that these two 
friends, whom providence had provided for her, immediately 
applied to the Liverpool School; to which, with the kind 
attention and assistance of the Rev. John Smith, of Liverpool, 
(one of the committee tor the school) they obtained adaission 
for ber in the course of that year; and her mother accom 
panied her to Liverpool, the new scene prepared for her in- 
struction and employment. 

She there learned basket making, weaving rugs, spinning 
thread, and the making oi list-shoes. From the work which 
she did at her extra hours, sue annually received something 
handsome towards her cloiniog at Christmas. The first money 
she earned in the Liverpool School, she applied towards the 
purchase of a weil printed quario Bible, for the use of her- 
self and her mother. They have preserved it, as of the 
greatest value. Indeed it has proved so, for several ladies of 
Brighton have made a practice of occasionally reading to the 
mother aud daughter out of it. 

She quitted the school on the Sist of August, 1810, and 
came immediately {to Brighton, to set up her trade under 
the protection of her two original benefactors, They con- 
tinued their kindness and attenuon to her; and have fixed 
her and her mother ina very small house in Church-street, 
the corner of tue New Road, at Brighton. She is rather 
delicate in point of constitution ; but she can easily earn twelve 
shillings a week, when she has, what she has generally, a sale 
for her work. 

When 
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When she was first visited in June, 1812, a person was 
working with her, one of the pupils of the London School 
for the Indigent Bind ; who, during the summer holidays, 
was hen at home with his parents, at Brighton. She found 
him his materials, tools, and work-room, and on that ae- 
count, received half the produce arising from the sale of his 
work, be taking the other half for his labour, Being holiday 
time, be hed indulged himself a little, working only about five 
hours a day ; yetat that average of employment, earning at 
the rate of five shillings a weck. He afterwards quitted her, 
and having purchased materials for himself, worked for bim- 
self at tome. What she says of him is, that he is well 
disposed, and a very good workman. He can indeed do 
stronger work than she can, and performs some other sorts 
of work, which girls are not taught at the Liverpool School, 

The lad’s name is Richard Cobby, the son of a Brighton 
fisherman ; his age, seventeen. His parents have five other 
ehildrea, and Richard is meditating the teaching of his bro 
thers and sisters, one or other of his acquired trades. He 
has been five years at the London School for the Blind, being 
indebted for admission, to the exertions of the two benevo- 
lent persons who rescaed Frances Babb from a state of 
vagrancy, and made her an useful member of society. His loss 
of eye-sight was occasione d, when a boy, by a biow on one of 
his eyes by a stone, thrown by another boy. The extreme suffer. 
ing from this, affected also the other eye, and totally deprived 
him of his sight. 


Tt will not be necessary to add many observations on the 
superior value of those charities, which teach and enable the 
objects to become useful to themselves and others, instead of 
leaving them a burthen to themselves, and a dead weight on 
society. By giving a poor boy a trade, and thereby making 
him able to maintain himself, the charity of the time not 
only extends to the dividual through lite, rendering the repeti- 
tion of alms to him totaily unnecessary; but it benefits the 
other poor, by the example of successiul and thriving in- 
dustry, and by the instruction which the individual is capable 
of giving to others ; so that their disposition and actuvity may 
be theretore directed to good aud useiul purposes. If this 
protection and imstruction be useful io general, and where 
there are no peculier circumstances of h.Iplessness or dise 
tress, the reader will sce how esscutial and important they 
must evideatly have been, in the prcsent instance, to a poor, 
blind, and unprotected iemale, bereaved of her father even 
before her birth, and deprived of her sight in tufancy, when 
she could not have acquired the sinallest degree of knowledge, 
or 
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or have received any instruction in any one art by which she 
might earn her bread. 





Roman Catholic Superstition. 


[From Grimm and Diderot’s Memoirs.} 


yp the night between the 8th and 9th of August, 1765, 


a wooden cross, which was erected upon the bridge at 
Abbeviile, was mutilated by some strokes of a sabre or hanger. 


This, to a blind and superstitious people, was a subject of 


great scandal. The bishop of Amiens, one of the most 
fanatical of all the bishops in France, immediately repaired 
with lis clergy, in procession, to the spot, to expiate this 
pretended crime by a number of superstitious ceremonies. 
Admoenitions were published to discover the author ; enjoin- 
ing them, under pain of eternal damnation, to reveal facts 
in which the deponent had no personal concern. Not one 
could point out the author of the mutilation, Vague ru- 
mours were brought forward, charging some of the princi- 
pal young men in the place with having uttered impious 
propositions, with having been guilty of various profana- 
tious, with some indecorums, which, at the utmost, merited 
no more than paterual reproof. The courts of justice at Abbe- 
ville instituted a suit against these young men ; but the charge 
of the mutilated cross was wholly passed over; they were 
only called upou to answer the pretended crimes with which 
they were charged, i in consequence of the admonitions. 

li is easy to form an idea of the consternation into which 
a small town was thrown, where five young men of the princi- 

pal families, all minors, were at once impeached by a crimir 
Sel eult. Their parents made them abscond ; but the same 
animosity which had stirred up the affair pursued them ip 
their flight. Search was made for them, and two of the five 
were taken ; the young Chevalier de La Barre, and a youth 
of seventeen, by name Moisnel. John Francis Le Fevre Cheva- 
lier de La Barre was, by sentence of the court, condemned 
to make the amende honorable, to have his tongue cut 
out, his head aftewards cut off, and his body reduced to 
ashes. 

The affair of Abbeville was carried before the parliament 
of Paris. Here these unfortunate young men might, in de- 
fending themselves by printed memorials, have hoped to exe 
cite public commiseration ; but the proceedings of the court 
at Abbeville having been laid before M. le Fevre d’Ormes- 
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son, an excellent criminal Jawyer, and a near relation of 
the Chevalier de ia Barre, he was so fully impressed with the 
idea that the sentence could not be confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, that he recommended no public defence of the accused 
to be made. He hoped that these young men, freed from the 
accusation without its having been much known, would one 
day think themselves obliged to him for preventing the un- 
necessary publicity of +o anfortunate an affair. 

The security of this magistrate proved the ruin of his clients. 
The sentence was confirmed by a decree passed on the fourth 
of June ; and, aiter many useless solicitations to obtain the 
king’s pardon, the Chevalier de La Barre was executed on 
the first of July. The decree charges him with having passed 
close by the procession of the hoiy sacrament without taking 
off his hat or faliing upon his knees ; with having uttered 
blasphemies against God, the Holy Eucharist, the Holy 
Virgin, and other saints; with having sung two impious songs; 
with having testified maiks of respect and veneration for im- 
pure and infamous books; with having profaned the sign of the 
cross, and the benedictions used in the church. 

The two songs mentioned in the act of accusation against 
this unfortunate young man, one of which is only filthy, 
not obscene, or profane; these two songs, | say, have been 
well known for these last hundred years, and are very com- 
monly to be heard in garrisoned towns, where the most severe 
discipline cannot restrain, in this respect, a soldiery always 
disposed to be licentious. It was a journeyman hair-dresser, 
who, prompted by the admonitions, deposed that he had heard 
the Chevalier de La Barre hum these songs one morning while 
he was dressing his hair. 


The shock felt by the public mind at the execution of this 
youth, when all circumstances were known, was very great. 

t was not durable ; for nothing is durable in France ; but it 
rankled in some winds, who afterwards beheld the sufferings 
of the expatriated clergy with less compunction than they 
otherwise might have done. ‘The vengeance was indeed dread- 
ful! may no such scenes recur! 





Memoir of the Life of Alevanier Newskoi, Prince of 
Russia. 

LEXANDER was born in 1218, and received from bis 

father, at a very early age, the governorship of Nowogo- 

rod. Great muscular powers combined in a handsome figure ; 

an aspiring disposition with a cultivated mind ; and a desire 

to 
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to be as good as great, soon made him distinguished from 
his brothers. The long wars carried on by his father quickly 
awakened in the mind of the youth, who was always sure 
rounded with warriors, aud heard of nothing but victories,a 
spirit of enterprize. One of the most ubhappy caprices of that 
age probably contributed greatly to render Alexander the 
celebrated prince he afterwards became. This was the custom 
of giving to the junior branches of the royal family single 
provinces as establishments. Yaroslaw,in 1227, transferred 
his residence from Nowogorod to Perejaslaw, and left in the 
former city his two eldest sons, Feodor and Alexander, as 
governors, under the care of two intelligent boyars. Al- 
though the part that Alexander could take in the administra- 
tion of public affairs was but small, yet the advantage of being 
under such tutors was very great. Feodor died five years 
afterwards, and Alexander remained sole regent. ' 

His first care was to establish the security of the country 
against the inroads of the Tschudes, who, though sub. 
jects, frequenily plundered the principal city. He built a 
chain of forts along the river Schelonja, that falls into the 
lake of [imen. Buta more imminent danger soon afforded 
him an opportunity of rendering an essential service to his 
country. The more northern nations, instigated by the de- 
predations of the Tartars in the southern parts of Russia, 
began to invest Nowogorod ; and were induced to undertake 
this expedition the soouer, owing to their baving learnt that 
Alexander would soon become their superior in force. 

The warlike mooarch of Denmark, Waldemar II. was at 
that time in possession of Reval, with a considerable part 
of Esthland. He had previodsiy entered into a treaty with 
the knigits of Liflund, which was renewed in 1238, and 
appears to have had for its object a general expedition 
against the Russians This was undertaken in 1239. A large 
fleet sailed up the Neva, while the Swedes advanced by land 
from Ladoga. Anu embassy was deputed to Alexander with 
orders to submit immediately, or decide the contest with 
the sword. Hechosethe latter. Being too near the enemy, 
and at too great a distance from his father, he could pro- 
cure no auxiliaries, and his own force was but trifling In 
sight of the enemy, he implored assistance-from Heaven; 
received the benediction of the archbishop ; and then trusted 
to the only resource remaining, the valour of his soldiers. 
‘They were doubly armed, by the conviction that the powers 
of Heaven were propitious. The battle began at six in 
the morning, and lasted “till night; the field was covered with 
the enemy's slain, and three ships full of dead bodies were 
sunk. ft: is singuiar that, except the Russian, none of the 
other northern historians give avy account of this war. The 
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happy prince returned amidst the acclamations of the city 
which he bad saved, and gained the title that posterity has 
not denied him, viz. that of Newskoi, or the hero of the 
Neva. 

Alexander died at the age of forty : he was a great prince, 
if worth is to be estimated by its iuirinsic, and not by its ex- 
terior qualities, He made no great conquests; but defended 
his couniry like a hero, and governed it like a father. He 
was (vo wise to lay ona yoke that, the heavier it oppressed the 
wearers, the more impatient they would shew themselves under 
it; and he was too noble and generous not to wish to lightea 
his people’s burthens as much as possible. 

A grateful posterity bas vonoured the memory of Alexander 
according to the ineasure of his greatness. The seventeenth 
century assigued lim a place in Heaven as an intercessor ; 
the eighteenth perpetuated his name in the state, which is so 
much indebted to him. His rank as a saint,an order of knight- 
hood bearing his name, and a magnificent monastery, are his 
memorials in our own age. 





Warning against Prophane Swearing. 


HE inhabitants of the village of Eastmeon, &c. near 

Alresford, were regaled with a public diuner and pleuty of 
good strong beer, to commemorate the blessings of peace on 
the 13th of August, when a shocking incident occurred, which 
damped the general joy for a short time. Grace had been said 
at the head of the table by the Rev. Clergyman, and about 
750 persons were just sat down to the entertainment, when at 
the moment the tap of the drum gave a signal for the band io 
play God save the King, Mr. Oakley, (a collar-maker, of West- 
meon,) fell a lifeless corpse, in a fit of apoplexy. This was 
the third fit he had experienced, the first of which was about 
twenty years ago. What renders his death the more awful 
is, that immediately before he fell, he exclaimed, with a horri- 
ble imprecation, that there were not provisions enough for the 
assembly, and was not heard to speak afterwaids—an awful 
warning for prophane swearers ! In other respects all was good 
order and conyiviality, and every one appeared highly delighted 
and satisfied. 





A REFLECTION, 


E that can in patience possess his soul is as happy as & 
human beiig can expect to be. 


Vol. 54. 5 Q Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, to P—h—k’s Rebus, inserted May 16, 


F I have answer’d you aright 
The PENNY WRINKLE comes in sight. 


t*t A similar answer has been received from A. B.of Bridport; and 
N. Andrews, of Penzance. 


Auswer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to F. Leathern’s Charade, inserted June 13 


OUR charade, Sir, doth make appear, 
‘Lhat SILVERTON’s in Devonshire. 


&& A similar answer has been received from W. Bickhat, of Spring-gar. 
dens, near Ashburton; Juvenis, and |. Tucker, of Bridport; Caroline 
Caines, of. Mintern Magna; and J. Davy, of Broadwinsor. 





Answer, by Fuvenis, of Bridpart, to C. P.’s Rebus, inserted June 13. 


ET HUSBANDS all resolve to be 
Examples of fidelity. 


*,* We have received the like answer from N, Andrews, of Penzance; 
and J. Tucker, of Bridport. 





4 CHARADE, by G. Major, of Colyton. 


Y first is that which thousands do 
A sustenance to gain; 
Aitho’ the wages which accrue 
Are trivial, low, and mean. 
And rare the case, if e’er ’tis found, 
Where they enough secure 
Against my first, tho’ that will come 
To rich as well as poor, 
These parts select, they will expound 
A plant that’s oft in gardens found, 


—— +e 





4 REBUS, by J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, 


AGACIOUS bards, well-skill’d in lore, 
A well-known tree you'll first explore ; 
A kind of serpent bring to view ; 
And then an instrument pray shew ; 
A truit I love you must descry ; 
And next a bird that soars on high; 
A liquid, Sirs, that’s of great use ; 
Lastly a kind of silk produce : 
The initials join, and then, perchance, 
They will present an aneient dance. 
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GS Postage of letters must be paid, or their contents will not be noticed. 
*7* The Russian ukase, of whici a copy was transmitted by a carrespm. 
dent for insertion, bas already appeared in the 454th page of our present 


volumes 
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TO MARY, 


HE muse this morn, to hati thy natal day, 
Awakes—and weaves with joy an humbie lay 3 
Tho’ humble, feeling 1s the the:nt F bring, 
For ne’er could bard with greater cadour sing ; 
And if but thy appreving smil- Tclaim, 
I ask no more—desire no greater fame. 


Again, Oh Mary, time’s rude tide has roll’d; 
Again for thee bis anoual bell bas toll’d; 
Again this morn with cheering smile appears, 
And adding to thy catalogue of years, 
Warns thee, in tern, with what unpetuous force 
Lite’s little skiff pursues its rapid course. 
How oft we meet a rough, tempestuous gale, 
When on the sturmy sea of time we sail; 
Tis vain to think a tott’ring bark can slide 
Smooth and unruffled down a raging tide; 
Sometimes a calm pervades—sometinet a storm— 
Sometimes a sorrow, and sometines a charm; 
*Vis thus that nature’s equilibrium’s forin’d, 
And with new rays of hope ithe bosom warm’d. 
On some, perhaps, wi!l partial fortune simile, 
And vainly thus their every thought beguile; 
While some may think, in folly’s luring round, 
To find what yet on carth was never found; 
Some tuo, oppress’d by grief and sick’ ning care, 
May murm’ring court that deadly fend, despair; 
While some, perchance, the ways of vice may miss, 
And tread the sacred path that leads w bliss, 


But may’st thou e’er of trouble hghtly share, 
Yet still thy lot with resignation bear ; 
We ail must feei it, and ’trs right we should, 
For present evil leads to future good ; 
And trouble’s far a greater gittto many 
Than all the pleasures that the mind could scan; 
Without it lite’s vain scenes would never cloy, 
Then change the name—Vii call our trouble joy. 
May heaith, that precious gift—that balm divine, 
With all its blessings, be supremely thine; 
And in whatever state, may peace be found, 
And comfert deal her social joys around ; 
Nay, ali that thou could’st wish, whate’er it be, 
W ith candid fervour that i ask for thee; 
Convine’s with reason only thou’d’st desire, 
Nor e’er attempt beyond its bounds t’ aspire. 
Oh on thee long may Heav’o’s best gifts be shed 
And years of comfort roli around thy head! 
And when thou leav’st this transitory sphere, 
To Heaven thy journey may’st thou safely steer, 
By angels guarded thro’ the starry road, 
Mount with scraphic wing their blest abode! 





G. M. BUTT. 
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SLEEP. 


‘.- crowd are gone, the revellers at rest; 

I he courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustusn’d couch must creep 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep, 
And man, o’er labour’d with his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet furgetfulness of life: 
*] here lie love’s feverish hope, and cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s werking brain, and lull’d ambition’s wile, 
O’er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, 

And quench’d existence crouches in a grave, 
‘What better naine may slumber’s bed become? 
Night’s sepulchre, the universai home, 
Where weakaess, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine, 
Alike in naked helplessless recline ; 

Glad tor awhile to heave unconscious breath, 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, tho’ day but dawn on ills increas’d, 
That sleep the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 





MORNING» 


NIGHT wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl’d 
Melts into morn, and light awakes the world, 

Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead bim wear to little, but his last; 

But mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the streamy 
Iminortai man! behold her glories shine, 





And cry, exulting inly, ** they are thine!” 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see, 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee ; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 

Nor cloud shail yather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe fourth one sigh tor thee, for all; 
But creeping things shati revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy ciay to fertilize the soil, 




























SONG.—HY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


ELL me, on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found? 

Halcyon daughter ot the skies, 
Fai on iearfui wing she flies, 
From the pomp of scepter’d state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 
In a cottag’d vale she dweils, 
List’ning to the sabbath belis! 
Still around her steps are seeny 
>putiess hunour’s ner ker mien, 
Love, the sire ot pleasing fears, 
Sorrow satling thre’ her tears, 
And conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 
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